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3ERTA  I 


TRADE  UNION  POLICY  IN  THE 
WAR  AGAINST  FASCISM 

1.  THE  BOLE  OF  UNIONS  IN  THE  ANTI-FASCIST  WAB 

Although  the  achievement  of  a  speedy  victory  over  Fascism 
is  the  concern  of  all  progressive  men  and  women,  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  the  present  war  can  be  described  as  the  special  concern 
of  trade  unionists. 

It  is  a  war,  for  example,  for  the  preservation  of  these  great 
mass  organisations  of  the  working  class.  Everywhere  the  Nazis 
have  conquered  they  have  destroyed  the  trade  unions  and  work¬ 
shop  organisations  and  have  murdered  or  imprisoned  leading 
trade  unionists. 

But  they  have  not  broken  the  workers’  will  to  fight  in 
defence  of  their  organisations.  In  Norway,  France,  Belgium, 
Germany  and  Austria,  Luxemburg,  Greece,  Czechoslovakia 
and  other  European  countries  the  framework  of  trade  unionism 
exists,  and  in  a  number  of  important  industries,  the  workers 
have  engaged  in  mass  strikes,  in  spite  of  the  certainty  of  cruel 
death  for  such  ringleaders  as  the  Gestapo  can  discover.  More 
important  than  even  those  public  manifestations  of  the  workers’ 
hatred  of  Fascism  is  the  sustained  sabotage  which  impedes  the 
Axis  war  effort.  Thus  the  workers  who  have  lost  their  legal 
right  to  form  trade  unions  are  sacrificing  all  for  their  restoration. 

This  should  be  an  ever-present  inspiration  to  trade  unionists 
in  those  countries  where  the  right  to  organise  still  exists. 

Because  this  is  a  different  kind  of  war— a  war  in 
which  the  existence  of  the  first  workers’  state,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  of  working-class  organisations  everywhere  is 
at  stake — the  workers  me  compelled  to  adopt  a  vastly 
different  attitude  to  it  than  they  did  to  the  last  war. 

In  the  last  war  it  was  the  ruling  class  in  each  country  which 
was  the  dynamic  force  driving  for  victory.  It  strove  to  break 
down  all  hesitations  and  resistances  on  the  part  of  the  common 
people. 

In  the  present  phase  of  the  war  it  is  the  working  class  which 
is  the  most  consistent  driving  force  for  victory. 

There  are  grave  hesitancies,  obstructions  and  even  resist¬ 
ance  among  certain  sections  of  the  ruling  class,  who  fear  the 
social  effect  in  Europe  of  the  defeat  of  Nazism,  particularly 
when  the  Red  Army  has  played  a  major  part  in  that  defeat. 
This  section  opposes  the  maximum  utilisation  and  co-ordination 
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of  the  resources  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  extension  of  the 
Allied  offensive  to  the  opening  of  the  Second  Front  in  Europe. 
Instead  it  seeks  for  the  opportunity  of  a  deal  with  Hitler. 

Then  there  are  the  monopolists  who,  partly  from  force  of 
habit,  partly  from  sheer  unpatriotic  self-interest,  oppose  any 
expansion  of  the  war  economy  which  would  undermine  that 
elaborate  structure  of  monopoly,  aiming  at  restricted  output  and 
high  prices,  that  they  have  so  laboriously  built  up  between  the 
two  wars. 

Then  there  is  the  whole  mass  of  get-rich-quick  people,  who 
seek  to  fatten  on  every  war. 

The  selfishness,  obstruction,  indifference  and  downright 
treason  of  such  people  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  against  Fascism  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  democracy  and  democratic  privileges  and  institutions. 

So  far  from  upper-class  indifference  being  an  excuse  for  the 
workers  being  indifferent  (“the  bosses  are  not  concerned  with 
production,  why  should  I  be?”),  it  should  be  a  tremendous 
stimulus  to  the  workers  to  remove  all  profiteering  monopolist, 
defeatist  obstructions  to  the  complete  organisation  of  Britain  for 
victory.  Thus,  militancy  must  express  itself  now  in  driving  to 
secure  the  utmost  production  for  victory. 

This  cannot  be  made  conditional  on  the  employers  and  the 
Government  being  prepared  to  change  their  ways.  This  the 
advanced  workers  of  Britain  understand.  Irrespective  of  what 
the  Government  and  the  employers  were  prepared  to  do,  they 
have  commenced  their  production  drive,  and  in  the  process  of 
making  this  drive  they  are  forcing  changes  where  necessary  on 
reluctant  employers  and  Government  departments. 

Backward  elements  in  the  trade  union  movement  have  pre¬ 
tended  that  to  drive  for  production  is  to  neglect  the  defence  of 
the  workers’  standards.  On  the  contrary,  the  unions  which 
show  the  greatest  concern  for  production  have  been  able  not 
only  to  defend  their  standard  of  life  effectively,  but  to  win  for 
the  union  organisation  more  rights  in  the  workshop.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  because  the  trade  unions  are  one  of  the  powerful  driving 
forces  in  the  war,  that  they  are  able  to  increase  their  member¬ 
ship,  win  the  support  of  increasing  numbers  of  people  and  obtain 
for  themselves  new  footholds  from  which  they  need  never  be 
dislodged. 

All  this  facilitates  the  aim  of  strengthening  the 
trade  unions  as  democratic  organisations  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  the  conditions  of  all  wage  and 
salaried  workers;  of  developing  them  as  schools  of 
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working-class  solidarity,  so  that  they  not  only  play 
a  leading  role  in  the  struggle  to  defeat  Fascism,  but 
are  made  powerful  instruments  in  the  struggle  for 
the  classless  Socialist  society. 

2.  THE  UNIONS  GROW  IN  STRENGTH  AND 

INFLUENCE 

Union  activity  in  this  war  falls  into  two  main  phases. 

The  first  was  mainly  defensive,  concerned  with  defending 
the  wages  and  conditions  of  the  workers  and  ensuring  that  the 
unions  were  consulted  equally  with  the  great  employers’  organi¬ 
sations  on  all  questions  connected  with  the  transition  to  a  war 
economy. 

The  second  phase  was  when  the  unions,  especially  the 
branches  and  the  workshop  organisations,  began — without  in  any 
way  abandoning  their  defence  of  the  standards  of  the  workers — 
to  take  a  more  positive  line  with  regard  to  increased  production, 
and  also  to  express  themselves  emphatically  on  the  general 
political  and  military  policy  of  the  Government,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  Second  Front  in  Europe. 

There  were  considerable  achievements  in  both  phases. 
Membership  of  unions  affiliated  to  the  Trades  Union  Congress 
rose  from  4,669,186  in  1939  to  5,432,664  in  1942  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  call-up  to  the  forces. 

When  the  membership  of  non-affiliated  unions  is  taken  into 
account,  this  will  mean  a  total  trade  union  membership  of 
approximately  7,500,000.  This  compares  with  a  trade  union 
membership  of  eight  and  a  quarter  millions  in  1920,  the  high- 
water  period  of  trade  unionism  after  the  last  war. 

There  are  still,  however,  large  numbers  of  workers  outside 
the  orbit  of  trade  unionism,  for  about  twenty  million  workers 
are  eligible  for  trade  unions  or  professional  associations.  Of  the 
millions  of  women  who  have  entered  various  forms  of  war 
industry,  only  a  small  percentage  has  been  organised. 

The  area  of  collective  bargaining  has  increased  enormously, 
so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  any  substantial  group  of 
manual  workers  not  covered  by  a  trade  board,  a  joint  industrial 
council,  or  some  form  of  regular  negotiations  between  the  unions 
and  the  employers’  federations.  Under  the  national  arbitration 
order,  collective  agreements  are  enforced  on  non-union  firms. 

Particularly  notable  has  been  the  extension  of  joint 
industrial  councils  to  hitherto  unorganised  or  poorly  organised 
industries.  A  network  of  such  councils  covers  the  distributive 
trades,  for  example.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  development 
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is  due  not  so  much  to  any  powerful  development  of  trade 
unionism  within  these  trades  as  it  is  to  the  influence  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  the  desire  of  the  employers  to  make 
concessions  which  will  retain  their  employees  in  a  time  of  labour 
scarcity. 

There  has  also  been  a  powerful  development  of  employers’ 
organisations  in  all  sections  of  industry  and  commerce,  so  that 
even  the  great  mass  of  small  retailers  are  banded  together  in 
some  form  of  trade  association.  While  the  aim  of  such  associa¬ 
tions  is  to  fix  prices,  hours  of  shop  opening  and,  in  some  cases, 
to  limit  entry  into  the  trade,  the  fact  that  they  are  organised 
facilitates  collective  bargaining  on  the  part  of  the  workers. 

There  are,  however,  important  bodies  of  employers  which 
refuse  to  recognise  the  unions,  and  the  general  hostility  of  the 
employers  to  removing  the  legal  shackles  on  the  unions  is  shown 
by  the  Tory  hostility  to  the  amendment  of  the  Trade  Union  Act. 

There  has  also  been  a  considerable  growth  of  trade  union 
organisation  amongst  the  administrative  and  technical  workers. 
This  is  encountering  considerable  opposition  from  the  employers, 
who  fear  the  possibility  of  unions  of  managerial  and  technical 
workers  becoming  closely  associated  with  the  unions  of  the 
manual  workers.  Just  as  the  Government  has,  by  the  Trade 
Union  Act,  separated  the  unions  of  civil  servants  from  the 
general  movement,  so  the  employers  are  endeavouring  to  keep 
the  administrative  and  technical  workers  apart  from  the  manual 
workers. 

The  association  of  the  trade  unions  and  employers’  federa¬ 
tions,  in  pursuit  of  common  aims  relating  to  particular  industries, 
has  developed  greatly.  The  unions  and  employers  in  various 
industries  have  made  joint  approaches  to  the  Government  on 
questions  appertaining  to  their  own  particular  industry. 

In  so  far  as  these  measures  are  necessary  to  raise  the 
efficiency  of  industry  and  to  strengthen  the  war  effort  they  must 
be  welcomed  and  extended.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary 
to  strike  a  note  of  warning  against  the  danger  of  trade  unions 
co-operating  with  the  employers  to  secure  an  advantage  for  a 
particular  industry  at  the  expense  of  the  general  community. 

In  a  recent  manifesto  on  “  National  Industrial  Policy  ” 
signed  by  over  100  prominent  industrialists,  a  plea  is  made  for 
Government  aid  in  organising  industrial  monopolies  in  the 
various  industries  and  for  the  bringing  together  of  these 
monopolies  in  a  national  Council  of  Industry.  In  return,  the 
employers  offer  certain  concessions  to  the  trade  unions  in  the 
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form  of  more  complete  recognition  and  the  establishment  of 
works  councils  (with  restricted  powers)  in  the  factories. 

The  Federation  of  British  Industries,  in  a  report  on  recon¬ 
struction,  hasi  put  forward  a  similar  policy  in  a  slightly  more 
cautious  form. 

The  trade  unions  must  take  a  strong  line  of  opposition  to 
any  form  of  collaboration  that  strengthens  the  position  of  the 
monopolies,  whilst  maintaining  the  fight  for  recognition  and  the 
extension  of  their  rights. 

For  the  unions  to  support  a  monopoly  policy  at  the 
expense  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  the  sm,all  shopkeepers, 
the  farmers  and  the  agricultural  population  generally , 
would  be  to  repeat  a  fatal  error  of  German  Social 
Democracy  and  isolate  the  workers  from  their  natural 
allies . 

The  trade  unions  have  become  more  closely  associated  with 
the  State,  their  representatives  finding  a  place  on  many 
advisory  bodies  and  committees  of  enquiry  set  up  by  the 
Government.  The  unions  are  represented  on  the  advisory 
councils  set  up  in  association  with  the  various  wartime  controls, 
on  the  Coal  Board  and  on  the  National  Production  Advisory 
Council.  Substantial  numbers  of  trade  union  officials  have 
been  given  temporary  or  permanent  posts  in  the  State  apparatus. 

In  order  to  retain  labour  in  the  most  vital  industries,  and 
also  to  limit  thei  rise  in  wages  of  workers  whose  labour  is  in 
great  demand,  the  Government  has  imposed  the  Essential  Works 
Order  on  a  series  of  important  industries  covering  approximately 
eight  million  workers. 

Under  these  Orders  the  workers  are  not  allowed  to  leave 
their  employment  without  consent,  and  penalties  are  imposed 
for  persistent  lateness,  absenteeism,  or  refusal  to  obey  an  order 
of  the  management. 

At  the  same  time,  the  unions  have  obtained  concessions  in 
the  form  of  the  guaranteed  week,  payment  of  union  rates  in 
scheduled  undertakings  under  the  Orders,  and  observance  of 
certain  minimum  conditions  of  welfare. 

3.  THE  UNIONS  IN  THE  NEW  PHASE  OF  THE  WAR 

The  new  phase  of  the  war  is  marked  by  the  beginnings  of 
an  offensive  on  the  part  of  the  unions,  particularly  their  work¬ 
shop  organisations,  against  all  the  impediments  in  production 
created  by  the  monopolists  and  by  the  system  of  capitalist  enter¬ 
prise  generally. 

The  workers  have  claimed  the  right  to  make  suggestions 
with  regard  to  increasing  production,  and  to  be  informed  on 
all  developments  affecting  output.  Through  their  unions,  the 
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workers  have  forced  the  employers,  and  latterly  the  Government, 
to  recognise  the  powerful  contribution  that  can  be  made  by  trade 
union  workshop  organisation  on  all  production  questions. 

The  Government,  in  the  National  Shipbuilding  and  Coal 
Conferences,  has  shown  that  it  realises  the  importance  of  making 
first-hand  contact  with  the  workshop  representatives  with  regard 
to  production  campaigns.  Some  Regional  Directors  of  the 
Ministry  of  Production  have  also  held  conferences  of  employers 
and  shop  stewards  and  the  Railway  Companies  have  shown  an 
increasing  tendency  to  consult  the  local  departmental  committees. 

Questions  of  factory  welfare,  canteen  control,  accident  pre¬ 
vention,  handling  of  absenteeism,  factory  discipline,  which  form¬ 
erly  were  regarded  as  falling  exclusively  within  the  managerial 
sphere  of  influence,  are  now  a  matter  of  daily  negotiation  between 
the  management  and  the  shop  stewards.  The  trade  union  move¬ 
ment,  through  its  workshop  organisation,  is  winning  new  foot¬ 
holds  in  industry. 

The  future  of  trade  unionism  depends  on  its  strengthening 
the  positive  tendencies  which  have  emerged  in  the  present  phase 
of  the  war.  This  demands:  — 

1.  A  more  coherent  and  comprehensive  production 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  unions. 

2.  Consolidation  of  the  unions  through  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  workshop  organisation  and  its  functions 
which  will  reflect  the  increased  importance  of  the 
workshop  organisations. 

3.  Agreements  with  the  employers  and  legislation 
by  the  Government  which  will  consolidate  and 
extend  the  footholds  of  trade  unionism  in  the 
workshop — (a)  in  order  to  secure  a  greater  pro¬ 
ductive  effort  and  (b)  to  defend  effectively  the 
war-time  gains  of  the  workers. 

4.  TRADE  UNION  POLICY  ON  PRODUCTION 

The  present  phase  of  the  production  drive  is  dominated 
by  the  Government’s  intention  to  secure  a  greater  output  per 
head  by  concentrating  the  workers  in  the  most  up  to  date  enter¬ 
prises.  Next  in  importance  will  be  the  replacement  by  women 
labour  of  the  young  men  who  are  called  up  for  the  forces. 

The  unions,  through  their  workshop  organisations,  Branches, 
District  Committees,  and  representatives  on  Government  Com¬ 
mittees,  have  a  powerful  role  to  play  in  these  developments.  They 
can  explain  to  the  workers  the  necessity  of  the  transfers,  while 
defending  the  standards  of  the  men  and  women  transferred. 
They  can  prepare  a  ready  welcome  for  the  transferred  workers 
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in  their  new  place  of  work  and  ensure  that  the  utmost  use  is  made 
of  their  labour. 

The  Shop  Stewards’  Committees  and  Production  Commit¬ 
tees  must  ensure  that  all  workers  have  a  direct  incentive  to  main¬ 
tain  output  at  the  highest  level — (1)  by  increasing  the  number 
of  workers  who  are  on  payment  by  results,  and  (2)  by  obtaining 
some  form  of  bonus  payment  for  key  workers  who  cannot,  for 
technical  reasons,  be  placed  on  payment  by  results. 

The  new  women  workers  must  be  trained  as  speedily  as 
possible — and  all  backward  and  obstructive  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  management  and  workers  must  be  combatted. 

Production  Committees,  Pit  Committees,  Yard  Committees 
and  local  departmental  committees  must  be  helped  by  the 
respective  unions  to  play  an  increasingly  important  part  in  the 
improvement  of  production  in  the  various  factories. 

The  newly  established  Joint  District  Production  Commit¬ 
tees  must  feed  the  factory  production  committees  with  sugges¬ 
tions  and  advice.  Frequent  conferences  of  Factory  Production 
Committees  on  a  district  basis  will  enable  the  most  efficiently- 
run  production  committees  to  influence  the  more  backward.  A 
regular  bulletin  issued  by  the  District  Production  Committees 
would  be  a  valuable  means  of  pooling  ideas. 

The  Regional  Boards  of  the  Ministry  of  Production,  the 
Regional  Coal  Board,  and  the  district  consultative  committees 
of  the  Admiralty  (all  of  which  have  trade  union  representatives) 
will  play  a  vital  role  in  the  new  phase  of  the  production  drive. 
In  addition  to  the  administrative  functions  which  they  are  being 
given  they  should  be  responsible  for  the  organisation  of  emula¬ 
tion  contests  between  the  various  factories  and  enterprises  in  the 
region. 

The  Factory  and  District  Production  Committees,  through 
the  union  representatives  on  the  Regional  Board  and  through  all 
available  political  channels,  can  expose  all  instances  of  managerial 
obstruction  in  the  individual  factories  or  pits,  with  a  view  to  their 
speedy  remedy. 

The  workers’  representatives  on  the  Regional  Boards  should 
be  released  from  all  other  trade  union  duties  so  that  they  can 
maintain  the  fullest  contact  with  the  factory  and  district  Pro¬ 
duction  Committees  and  give  the  most  detailed  study  to  the 
problems  confronting  them. 

Where  trade  unionists  occupying  full-time  positions  are 
selected  for  such  regional  or  national  production  bodies  with 
the  approval  of  their  union,  their  ordinary  union  post  should  be 
kept  open  for  them.  This  will  give  them  the  assurance  that  in 
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seeking  to  remove  production  obstacles  they  are  acting  with  the 
whole  weight  of  the  union  behind  them. 

On  the  National  Production  Advisory  Council,  the 
workers’  representatives  should  insist  on  being  continuously  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  Ministries  and  should  conduct  a  serious  struggle 
(in  public  if  necessary)  for  the  adoption  of  any  suggestions  for 
increased  production  which  they  make. 

They  should  pay  immediate  attention  to  the  apparatus  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Ministry  of  Production  (both  with  regard  to 
its  personnel  and  its  powers)  in  order  to  ensure  that  it  is  fully 
equipped  for  the  tasks  it  has  to  perform. 

Basing  itself  on  its  work  in  the  factories  and  the 
regional  bodies,  the  trade  union  movement  will  be  in  a 
position  to  comt{at  the  restrictive  influences  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  vested  interests  who  have  entrenched 
themselves  in  the  various  government  controls. 

This  system,  whereby  the  vested  interests  are  “controlled” 
by  their  own  representatives,  is  a  travesty  of  State  control. 

The  trade  union  representatives  on  the  control  boards  and 
on  the  advisory  boards  should  publicly  disassociate  themselves 
e  from  this  practice,  and  with  the  help  of  the  trade  unions  fight 
for  the  appointment  of  expert  controllers  who  have  no  financial 
interest  in  the  industries  or  trades  controlled. 

In  a  number  of  industries — Transport,  Electricity,  Gas  and 
Agriculture — the  situation  is  ripe  for  the  institution  of  a  system 
of  control  similar  to  that  which  has  been  instituted  for  the 
mining  industry. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  emphasised  that  the  effective 
functioning  of  such  systems  of  control  depends  on  the  efficient 
working  of  production  committees  at  the  bottom  and  the  whole 
apparatus  of  the  trade  union  movement. 

The  Shop  Stewards’  Committees  should  see  in  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Committees  a  medium  for  carrying  through  practical 
measures  for  improving  production,  and  should  strive  to  get  the 
workers  with  the  widest  experience  elected  on  to  the  Production 
Committees,  seeking,  for  example,  to  amend  the  rule  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  Production  Committees  must  have  worked  for  two  years 
at  their  present  place  of  employment,  so  that  workers  with  two 
years’  experience  in  the  industry  can  qualify. 

Every  trade  unionist  must  be  imbued  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  whoever  impedes  the  work  of  production  committees 
is  playing  the  game  of  Hitler  and  the  most  reactionaiy  sections 
of  the  employing  class.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wholehearted 
drive  of  the  unions  for  greater  production  will  gain  for  them  a 
more  enduring  place  in  post-war  society. 
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5.  THE  TRADE  UNIONS  AND  THEIR  WORKSHOP 

ORGANISATIONS 

The  strengthening  ofi  the  workshop  organisations  is  abso¬ 
lutely  imperative  for  further  progress  in  war  and  peace,  for  the 
following  reasons:  — 

Workshop  activity  is  the  basis  of  the  increased  recruitment 
to  the  unions  and  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  power  of  the 
unions  is  to  be  extended  and  consolidated. 

The  introduction  of  payment  by  results  on  an  extended 
basis  means  that  the  workers’  earnings  in  many  cases  are  more 
dependent  on  the  agreement  as  to  prices  and  bonus  times  nego¬ 
tiated  on  the  job  than  they  are  on  the  national  agreement  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  employers  and  the  unions. 

A  whole  galaxy  of  welfare  and  discipline  questions  not 
covered  by  national  agreements,  such  as  canteen  arrangements, 
tyrannous  behaviour  of  foremen,  etc.,  is  constantiy  being  settled 
by  workshop  negotiations. 

The  questions  which  arise  in  the  workshop  in  war-time  and 
which  will  arise  in  the  transition  to  peace  conditions  are  so  many 
and  varied  that  unions  which  restrict  their  shop  stewards’  rights 
to  negotiate  are  unable  to  render  efficient  service  to  their 
members. 

An  important  feature  of  workshop  organisation  is  that  it 
brings  the  union  and  its  business  close  to  the  workers  (particu¬ 
larly  the  new  members)  and  provides  a  lesson  in  trade  union 
democracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  employers  jealous  of  their  “manage¬ 
ment  functions”  are  apt  to  seize  every  opportunity  to  weaken 
or  corrupt  workshop  organisation. 

The  strengthening  of  trade  union  workshop  organisation  is, 
therefore,  a  key  question  for  trade  union  growth. 

We  make  the  following  suggestions,  based  on  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Shipbuilding  industries,  but  adaptable  to  others:  — 

The  unions  should  permit  their  shop  stewards  to  be  nego¬ 
tiating  bodies  of  the  first  instances,  but  any  agreements  arrived 
at  should  be  in  conformity  with  national  agreements  and  should 
be  ratified  by,,  the  district  committees.  In  those  unions  like  the 
Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union,  where  there  are  no 
district  committees  in  the  engineering  section,  the  need  for  their 
early  formation  is  becoming  apparent. 

District  monthly  meetings  of  shop  stewards  of  the  union 
should  be  permitted.  At  an  annual  meeting  the  shop  stewards 
should  elect  representatives  to  the  union  district  committees. 
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In  most  workshops  there  are  now  works  committees  repre¬ 
senting  the  various  unions  whose  members  are  employed  therein. 
Where  those  unions  are  united  in  a  common  district  committee 
(as  in  the  Shipyard  industry)  there  is  no  reason  why  quarterly 
meetings  of  the  representatives  of  the  joint  works  committees 
should  not  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Confederation 
District  Committee. 

A  similar  arrangement  would  be  possible  on  the  engineering 
side  of  the  industry,  particularly  if  the  Amalgamated  Engineer¬ 
ing  Union  became  a  part  of  the  Confederation  of  Unions  in  the 
Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Trades. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  certain  industries  and  Government 
establishments,  the  Whitley  Council  machinery  imposes  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form  of  workshop  organisation  than  that  of  the  Shop 
Stewards. 

In  no  case  should  the  workers’  side  of  the  Whitley  Council 
be  allowed  to  supersede  the  Shop  Stewards’  Committee  repre¬ 
senting  all  departments.  On  the  contrary  this  committee,  with 
the  workers  behind  it,  should  ensure  that  only  the  most  reliable 
shop  stewards  are  elected  to  the  workers’  side  of  the  Whitley 
Council  and  that  they  act  throughout  on  the  instructions  of  that 
committee.  The  time  has  come  to  examine  the  working  of  the 
Whitley  Council  system  as  compared  with  alternative  forms, 
with  a  view  to  suggested  changes. 

6.  A  WORKS  COMMITTEE  FOR  EVERY  FACTORY 

The  Government,  which  has  acknowledged  the  important 
contribution  which  the  workshop  organisations  have  made  to 
production,  must  be  forced  to  aid  the  unions  in  securing  their 
extension  to  all  industries,  both  with  a  view  to  a  more  massive 
war  effort  and  to  the  protection  of  the  workers’  conditions. 

These  committees  elected  annually  by  the  workers,  would 
be  charged  with  the  functions  of :  ■ — 

1.  Encouraging  the  drive  for  increased  production. 

2.  Maintaining  trade  union  organisation. 

3.  Enforcing  trade  union  agreements. 

4.  Drawing  up  works  rules  in  co-operation  with  the 
management. 

5.  Controlling  welfare  schemes. 

6.  Co-operating  in  the  preventing  of  accidents  and 
facilitating  health  measures. 

7.  Negotiating  on  piece  rates  (subject  to  the  control 
of  the  unions),  and 

8.  Protecting  the  individual  worker  from  arbitrary 
dismissal. 
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Members  of  those  legally  established  committees  would  be 
elected  annually,  subject  to  recall,  and  would  have  a  security  of 
employment  during  their  period  of  office. 

It  is  not  desirable  in  British  conditions  to  impose  a  uniform 
works  committee  scheme  in  all  industries.  It  would,  probably,  be 
best  for  Parliament  to  give  the  Ministry  of  Labour  powers  to 
compel  all  employers  to  recognise  such  committees,  outlining  their 
minimum  functions,  and  then  give  employers  and  trade  unions 
a  certain  time  to  draw  up  a  scheme  applicable  to  their  own 
particular  industry. 

This  would  avoid  any  suggestion  that  the  committees  were 
being  set  up  as  an  alternative  to  the  unions,  and  would  ensure 
that  each  industry  adopted  the  most  suitable  form  of  committee 
structure. 

The  negotiated  schemes  would  then  be  ratified  by  the 
Ministry  of  Labour,  provided  they  covered  all  the  essential 
points.  Imposed  schemes  would  only  be  necessary  where  the 
employers  were  recalcitrant. 

The  Workshop  as  the  Basis  for  the  Union  Branch 

In  a  number  of  industries,  i.e.,  printing,  passenger  transport, 
mining,  steel  and  distribution,  the  workshop  organisation  of  the 
union  and  the  trade  union  branch  are  one;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  wider  adoption  of  this  principle  would  be  useful, 
especially  where  the  workers  can  meet  immediately  after  work. 
The  possibility  of  securing  the  participation  of  a  greater  number 
of  workers  in  the  life  of  the  trade  union  branch,  thereby  creating 
more  conscious  trade  unionists,  is  evident. 

This  form  of  organisation  is  not,  however,  suitable  in  all 
industries.  It  is  useless  in  building,  where  there  is  no 
geographically  fixed  place  of  work;  and  difficult  in  shipbuilding, 
where  there  is  considerable  movement  of  labour  between  yards 
in  peace  time. 

Generally  this  type  of  organisation  functions  best:  — (1) 
where  the  works  unit  is  fairly  large;  (2)  where  employment  is 
relatively  stable;  (3)  where  the  workers  are  in  one,  or  at  the 
most  a  few,  unions.  Hence  its  prevalence  in  the  industries 
mentioned. 

A  further  reason  for  trade  union  hesitation  to  adopt  this 
form  of  organisation  is  the  tendency  of  employers  in  periods  of 
bad  trade  to  victimise  shop  stewards  and  trade  union  militants 
generally.  Thus  in  Glasgow  the  bulk  of  the  administrative  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  A.E.U.  branch  chairmen  and  secretaries  and  the 
district  committee  members  were  till  recently  employed  in  small 
workshops  or  corporation  employment,  having  been  victimised 
in  the  largest  shops. 
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Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  while  this  principle  is 
capable  of  extension  in  quite  a  number  of  instances,  it  should 
be  worked  for  in  the  various  industries  cautiously  and 
experimentally.  Its  extension  would  be  facilitated  if  legal 
works  councils  were  established. 

It  would  work  best  where  employment  was  relatively  stable 
and  where  the  workers  could  meet  immediately  after  working 
hours,  or,  alternatively,  lived  near  to  their  place  of  work. 

The  Question  of  Legislation 

The  unions,  while  concentrating  their  attention  on  the  war 
effort,  should  endeavour  to  secure  certain  legislation  strengthen¬ 
ing  their  position.  In  addition  to  the  setting  up  of  legal  works 
committees  already  referred  to,  the  following  are  necessary:  — 

The  amendment  of  the  Essential  Works  Order  in  order  to 
secure  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  or  fine  for  absenteeism 
unless  sanctioned  by  the  works  committee  (or  other  appropriate 
body)  and  the  arming  of  such  committees  with  powers  to  combat 
absenteeism  by  other  means.  The  order  of  a  National  Service 
Officer  to  the  employer  to  reinstate  a  worker  dismissed  for  mis¬ 
conduct  shall  be  enforced  on  the  employers  under  pain  of  im¬ 
prisonment  for  refusal. 

The  repeal  of  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1927.  This  would, 
among  other  things,  enable  the  Civil  Service  Unions  to  take 
their  rightful  place  in  the  trade  union  movement. 

The  passing  of  a  bill  similar  to  the  Labour  Relations  Act 
in  the  U.S.A.,  outlawing  company  unionism  and  forcing  em¬ 
ployers  to  recognise  a  union  approved  by  their  workers.  This 
would  enormously  help  the  organisation  of  administrative 
workers. 

The  enforcement  of  conditions  laid  down  in  collective  agree¬ 
ments  as  minima  on  all  employers.  This  is  already  the  practice 
of  the  National  Arbitration  Tribunal  but  it  should  not  be  bound 
up  with  compulsory  arbitration  and  should  extend  into  peace 

time. 

Similarly  the  guaranteed  week  in  the  docks  and  other 
schemes  should  be  carried  over  into  peace. 

7.  TRADE  UNION  WAGE  POLICY 

The  important  role  played  by  the  unions  in  the  drive  for 
a  total  war  effort  strengthens  their  ability  to  defend  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  workers. 

The  unions  will  do  this  more  effectively  if  they  take  into 
consideration  the  specific  problems  of  a  war  economy. 
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Because  a  war  economy  is  based  on  a  restriction  in  the 
production  of  consumers’  goods  and  the  diversion  of  labour 
into  war  industry,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  price  control  and 
rationing  of  essential  goods  in  order  to  prevent  the  standard 
of  life  of  the  mass  of  the  people  being  sharply  undermined. 

There  is  need  for  the  extension  of  this  price  control  and 
,  rationing  system  to  include  standardised  household  goods  in 
short  supply,  such  as  crockery,  domestic  utensils,  cutlery,  bed- 
linen,  brushes,  etc. 

The  price  control  and  rationing  system  is  essential  to  pre¬ 
serve  real  wage  standards,  and  secure  a  real  improvement  in  the 
standards  of  the  lower  paid  workers. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  the  full 
recruiting  and  use  of  available  labour  for  the  war  period,  wages 
policy  should  be  concerned  mainly  with:  — 

1.  Raising  the  wages  of  the  lower  paid  workers 
who  are  unable  through  poverty  to  maintain  the 
decent  standard  of  living  commensurate  with  the 
skill  and  efficiency  required  by  their  employment. 

2.  Securing  the  extension  of  payment  by  results,  so 
that  increased  earnings  result  in  increased  pro¬ 
duction. 

3.  Paying  special  attention  to  the  position  of  key 
skilled  workers  who  help  the  workers  on  payment 
by  results,  though  not  themselves  on  it. 

4.  Securing  the  “rate  for  the  job”  for  women. 

5.  The  extension  of  the  price  control  and  rationing 
system  as  indicated  above. 

This  policy  should  be  accompanied  by  (1)  the  further  limi¬ 
tation  of  profits  through  price  control  and  more  effective  costing 
of  war  contracts  and  (2)  increased  taxation  of  the  high  grades 
of  income-tax  payers. 

8.  THE  REORGANISATION  OF  THE  TRADE  UNION 

MOVEMENT 

The  new  problems  which  the  trade  union  movement  is 
called  upon  to  face,  both  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  in  the 
transition  to  peace  conditions,  demand  a  review  of  trade  union 
structure  and  policy  itself.  The  increasing  unity  in  the  workshops 
and  shipyards  of  workers  belonging  to  different  unions  raises 
the  question  of  promoting  greater  unity  amongst  the  unions 
themselves. 

The  trade  unions  have  fought  to  make  private  capitalist 
industry  more  efficient,  while  subjecting  it  to  an  increasing 
measure  of  state  control.  They  are  campaigning  for  still  further 
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reorganisation  including  nationalisation.  Clearly  the  unions 
will  place  themselves  in  an  impossible  position  if  they  demand 
the  reconstruction  of  every  industry  and  social  service  and  refuse 
to  recognise  any  need  for  reconstructing  themselves.  Further¬ 
more,  such  reorganisation  is  vitally  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
the  trade  union  movement  is  better  able  to  render  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  to  its  members  by  being  adapted  to  changing  industrial 
structure  and  maintaining  the  maximum  degree  of  unity  in  all 
relations  with  the  employers. 

Such  reconstruction  must  start  from)  a  clear  appreciation 
of  the  real  situation  and  seek  to  guide  existing  tendencies,  rather 
than  run  counter  to  them. 

The  British  trade  union  movement  has  evolved  a  bewilder¬ 
ing  number  of  union  types,  each  with  their  own  tradition  and 
vested  interests.  Any  attempt  to  reorganise  them  on  the  basis 
of  any!  simple  formula  such  as  one  union  for  each  industry 
would  bristle  with  difficulties.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible 
to  allow  anarchy  and  wasteful  competition  between  completely 
sovereign  trade  unions. 

While  taking  account  of  past  history,  we  must  have  a 
growing  amount  of  co-ordination  and  planned  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  future,  and  we  therefore  favour  a  Trades 
Union  Congress  review  of  the  present  position. 

In  a  number  of  industries,  particularly  building,  technical 
progress  is  creating  new  classes  of  semi-skilled  men,  and  trade 
union  unity  would  be  facilitated  if  the  skilled  unions  opened 
their  ranks  to  them. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  strive  for  the  greatest  possible 
co-operation  between  existing  unions  and  promote  amalgamation 
wherever  possible. 

Closer  co-operation  and  amalgamation  are  possible  in  the 
following  industries:  — 

MINING.  The  amalgamation  of  the  district  miners’  unions 
into  one  British  Miners’  Union. 

ENGINEERING  AND  SHIPBUILDING.  The  Amalga¬ 
mated  Engineering  Union  and  the  Unions  organised  in  the 
Confederation  of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Unions  have 
been  drawn  closer  together  through  the  setting  up  of  Joint 
District  Production  Committees,  and  are  becoming  closer 
associated  in  wage  movements.  The  entry  of  the  A.E.U.  into 
the  Confederation  (which  would  probably  entail  certain  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  constitution  of  this  latter  body)  would  consolidate 
the  growing  unity  in  the  workshop  with  unity  at  the  top.  This 
would  facilitate  the  amalgamation  of  some  of  the  smaller 
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engineering  unions  with  the  A.E.U.,  and  also  the  amalgamation 
of  existing  unions  in  the  Foundry  section  of  the  industry. 

BUILDING.  The  amalgamation  of  existing  unions  into 
one  union  for  the  biuilding  industry.  This  aim  may  be  facilitated 
by  the  prior  amalgamation  of  kindred  unions,  i.e.  (1)  Amalga¬ 
mated  Union  of  Building  Trade  Workers,  National  Association 
of  Plasterers,  Scottish  Plasterers;  (2)  A.S.W.  and  Woodcutting 
Machinists;  (3)  English  and  Scottish  Painters. 

FURNISHING  TRADES.  The  amalgamation  of  unions 
in  the  furnishing  trades,  particularly  N.A.F.T.A.  and  the  A.U.U. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  SERVICES.  The  amalgamation 
of  the  National  Union  of  Public  Employees,  the  Mental  Hospital 
Workers’  Union  and  the  National  Union  of  County  Officers,  with 
a  view  to  the  efficient  organisation  of  the  Health  Services. 

RAILWAYS.  The  formulation  of  a  uniform  policy  and 
the  establishment  of  a  joint  negotiating  committee  between  the 
existing  unions,  with  a  view  to  their  subsequent  amalgamation. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  WORKERS.  The  amalgamation  of 
N.U.D.A.W.  and  the  Shop  Assistants’  Union. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  GENERAL  LABOUR  UNIONS. 
These  Unions — the  Transport  and  General  Workers,  the 
Municipal  and  General  Workers  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
National  Union  of  Distributive  Workers — claim  the  right  to 
organise  in  all  industries. 

Firmly  based  on  a  certain  section  of  industry — the  T.  & 
G.W.U.  in  Transport,  the  N.U.G.M.W.  in  Municipal  Services, 
and  the  N.U.D.A.W.  in  Co-operative  employment — they  seek 
to  penetrate  to  all  industries,  competing  with  each  other  as  well 
as  with  the  unions  already  established  in  those  industries.  They 
thus  create  a  problem  which  admits  of  no  facile  solution.  There 
is  considerable  variation  in  their  internal  structure.  The  attitude 
towards  these  unions  should  be  as  follows:  — 

1.  To  support  them  in  every  possible  way  in  those 
industries  where  they  organise  the  mass  of  the  workers 
and  have  full  negotiating  facilities. 

2.  Where  the  unions  in  an  industry  organise  the 
semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers  (as  does  the  A.E.U. 
in  the  Engineering  Industry ),  the  unorganised  workers 
should  bje  encouraged  to  join  such  unions  rather  than  the 
general  labour  unions.  This  applies  to  unorganised 
women  in  the  munitions  industry. 

In  enterprises  where  there  is  already  inter-union  competi¬ 
tion,  the  best  immediate  solution  is  through  agreement  with  the 
unions  concerned  to  concentrate  on  the  union  that  caters  for  the 
majority  of  the  workers. 
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9.  SOME  URGENT  UNION  PROBLEMS 

As  the  unions  grow  in  size  through  amalgamation,  it  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  growth  of  bureaucracy  is  curbed 
and  the  democratic  expression  of  the  membership  is  allowed  free 
play.  The  following  measures  will  help  to  secure  this. 

1.  Greater  powers  to  the  workshop  organisations. 

2.  Periodical  election  for  all  officials. 

3.  District  Officials  to  be  elected  by  the  membership 
in  the  districts. 

4.  An  Annual  Policy-Making  Conference. 

5.  The  withdrawal  of  the  “Black  Circular”  and  other 
forms  of  discrimination  against  union  members. 

Trade  Unions  and  the  Organisation  of  Women 

A  growing  number  of  women  workers  have  replaced  men  in 
various  occupations  and  have  been  organised  as  members  of  the 
unions.  To  make  these  women  conscious  trade  unionists  is  one 
of  the  principal  problems  of  the  trade  union  movement.  We 
should  stand  for  the  following  principles:  — 

1.  To  strive  for  complete  economic  equality  for  women, 
i.e.,  the  rate  for  the  job  and  the  carrying  over  of  this 
principle  from  war  time  to  peace  time  trade  union 
agreements. 

2.  Equal  rights  for  women  members  in  the  trade  unions. 

Large  numbers  of  women  now  organised  in  unions  are  re¬ 
placing  men  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  are  unlikely  (if  the 
agreements  between  the  unions,  employers  and  the  Government 
are  adhered  to)  to  remain  in  their  present  employment  after  the 
war.  The  problem  of  the  unions,  therefore,  is  to  create  a 
trade  union  consciousness  amongst  the  women  and  to  take  steps 
to  ensure  that  they  remain  trade  unionists  in  their  peace  time 
occupation. 

The  Trade  Union  Congress  and  the  unions  should  co¬ 
operate  to  carry  out  an  educational  campaign  amongst  the  women 
now  being  organised  in  war  industry. 

The  unions  concerned  should  arrive  at  a  common  policy 
eliminating  friction  and  rivalry,  and  for  the  100  per  cent,  trade 
union  organisation  of  women  in  the  engineering  industry.  Unions 
organising  the  women  only  for  the  duration,  should  be  prepared, 
on  the  termination  of  the  war,  to  pay  a  woman’s  entrance  fee 
and  first  month’s  contribution  to  the  union  covering  the  peace¬ 
time  occupation  to  which  she  will  transfer,  or  co-operate  in  other 
suitable  forms  of  transfer. 
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Trade  Unions  and  Youth 


The  building  of  the  trade  union,  movement  requires  the 
effective  organisation  of  working-class  youth. 

The  unions  must  not  only  seek  to  protect  the  youth  by 
securing  good  wages  and  conditions,  but  also  by  abolishing  blind- 
alley  occupations  and  securing  adequate  industrial  training.  The 
decay  of  the  apprenticeship  system  and  the  emergence  of  new 
industries  are  raising  new  problems  with  regard  to  training,  and 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Ministry  of  Labour  have  now 
appointed  a  sub-committee  on  apprenticeship  and  technical 
education,  which  is  consulting  with  the  various  employers’ 
federations  and  trade  unions  with  regard  to  apprenticeship  and 
vocational  training. 

The  following  general  principles  should  be  insisted  on :  — 

1.  The  formulation  by  the  employers  and  the  unions 
in  the  various  industries  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
industrial  training,  to  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  scheme  should  include  technical 
school  training  during  the  employer's  time,  as  well  as 
practical  workshop  training.  The  training  should  be 
wider  than  that  allowed  for  on  the  existing  craft  basis — 
i.e.  a  youth  in  shipbuilding  could  be  taught  plating,  weld¬ 
ing  and  rivetting  instead  of  being  confined  to  one  trade. 
The  same  should  apply  to  engineering  and  building,  thus 
promoting  greater  interchange  ability  between  skilled 
workers. 

At  the  same  time  youths  should  be  given  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  place  occupied  by  other  sections  of  workers 
in  the  same  industry  and  by  the  industry  in  the  general 
production  of  the  country,  so  that  the  relation  of  their  job 
to  the  rest  of  the  productive  effort  is  understood. 

2.  The  number  of  juveniles  employed  in  normal 
conditions  to  be  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  adults  employed. 

3.  Wages  for  age  scales  to  be  established  only  as 
minima,  the  unions  to  be  free  to  ask  for  a  wage  above 
the  minimum  for  juveniles  doing  responsible  work. 

4.  The  Board  of  Education  and  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  to  formulate  legislation,  with  the  object  of  abolish¬ 
ing  blind-alley  employment. 

Professional  Workers’  Unity 

The  professional  workers  are  organised  by  a  number  of 
unions,  some  of  which  are  affiliated  to  the  T.U.C.,  while  others 
are  not.  In  many  cases  the  T.U.C.  unions  do  not  embrace  more 
than  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  workers  for  whom  they  cater.  It 
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will  be  seen  that  the  trade  unions  have  the  possibilities  of  making 
big  advances,  particularly  if  concrete  attention  is  paid  to  the 
particular  problems  confronting  the  employees  and  to  the  steady 
development  of  trade  union  consciousness. 

The  first  task  must  be  to  build  the  professional  and 
administrative  unions  on  a  mass  basis. 

The  next  step  is  to  associate  the  T.U.C.  administrative 
unions  in  a  common  front  with  those  not  yet  affiliated.  This 
can  be  done  by  securing  the  affiliation  of  both  sets  of  unions 
to  the  Professional  Workers’  Federation.  This  will  facilitate 
the  raising  of  the  question  of  the  affiliation  of  unions  like  the 
N.A.L.G.O.  to  the  Congress. 

Active  members  will  only  be  able  to  raise  such  issues,  how¬ 
ever,  if  they  work  continuously  in  building  the  unions  and  show 
themselves  able  to  lead  the  professional  workers  in  the  solution 
of  their  problems. 

10.  THE  EXTENSION  AND  CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE 
TRADE  UNION  MOVEMENT  ' 

The  drive  of  the  unions  for  a  more  intense  war  effort  and 
their  consistent  defence  of  the  conditions  of  the  workers  will 
create  the  conditions  for  the  enrolment  of  millions  of  new 
workers  in  the  unions  and  the  all  round  strengthening  of  the 
working  class. 

All  the  proposals  hitherto  outlined  will  help  the  unions  to 
achieve  this  purpose,  but  special  measures  will  also  have  to  be 
taken  by  the  central  bodies  of  the  Trade  Union  Movement,  the 
General  Councils  of  the  British  and  Scottish  Trades  Union 
Congresses,  and  the  local  Trades  Councils.  These  bodies  must 
undertake:  — 

1.  A  powerful  recruiting  campaign  with  the  object 
of  eliminating  the  pockets  of  non-unionism  which  exist 
in  the  older  organised  industries,  and  the  building  of  a 
mass  trade  union  membership  in  the  newer  industries 
recently  brought  under  Trade  Boards  or  Joint  Industrial 
Councils. 

2.  The  organisation  of  a  similar  campaign  amongst 
all  sections  of  clerical  workers. 

3.  The  formulation  of  agreements  for  defining  the 
respective  spheres  of  unions  \at  present  engaged  in  a 
fratricidal  competition. 

4.  The  development  of  trade  union  education  on  a 
greatly  extended  scale. 

5.  The  development  of  the  cultural  and  recreational 
side  of  trade  union  activity  by  the  extension  of  trade  union 
holiday  homes,  travel  schemes  and  youth  hostels. 
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6.  The  provision  of  advice  through  the  trades 
councils  on  all  questions  relating  to  social  services. 

The  carrying  out  of  these  measures  makes  necessary  the 
Increased  power  and  autonomy  of  the  local  trades  councils. 

This  can  best  be  secured  by:  — 

1.  The  affiliation  of  all  local  trade  union  branches 
and  works  committees  to  the  trades  councils. 

2.  The  Trade  Union  Congress  and  the  individual 
\  unions  must  give  more  material  assistance  to  the  councils 

in  carrying  out  recruiting  campaigns. 

3.  The  councils  to  be  the  instruments  for  carrying 
out  trade  union  holiday  and  recreation  schemes. 

4.  The  councils  to  be  the  recognised  body  for  elect¬ 
ing  trade  unionists  to  local  committees  of  a  state 
character. 

5.  The  councils  to  be  made  responsible  for  develop¬ 
ing  trade  union  educational  work. 

6.  The  councils  to  provide  advice  to  the  workers  on 
all  local  and  social  service  questions. 

7.  Trades  councils  to  act  as  the  co-ordinating  body 
for  the  trade  unions  on  general  local  issues  such  as  trans¬ 
port,  nursery,  schools,  shopping  facilities,  etc.,  and  to 
make  representations  to  the  appropriate  local  authorities 
on  behalf  of  the  unions. 

The  trades  councils,  like  the  workshop  organisations,  are 
the  training  grounds  of  the  future  cadres  of  the  trade  union 
movement  and  merit  the  utmost  encouragement  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  perform  their  function. 

11.  THE  TRADE  UNIONS  AND  THE  LABOUR  PARTY 

This  question  merits  detailed  separate  treatment  and  we 
confine  ourselves  in  this  document  to  the  following  essential 
points:  — 

1.  The  trade  unions  cannot  review  and  improve 
their  industrial  policy  without  also  reviewing  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  Labour  Party. 

2.  Many  of  the  most  progressive  trade  unions  are 
not  playing  their  proper  role  in  the  Labour  Party  because 
large  numbers  of  their  members  are  not  paying  the  politi¬ 
cal  levy.  It  is  necessary  in  those  unions  to  campaign  for 
100  per  cent,  payment  of  the  political  levy  and  the  affilia¬ 
tion  of  all  branches  to  the  local  Labour  parties. 

3.  Trade  unionists  must  choose  their  younger  mem¬ 
bers  as  union  parliamentary  candidates  on  the  ground  of 
their  political  qualifications.  To  promote  elderly  officials 
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to  Parliament  as  a  reward  for  their  past  services  is 
definitely  to  weaken  the  Labour  Party  and  undermine 
parliamentary  institutions. 

4.  Unions  should  recognise  that  trade  union  ad¬ 
ministration  and  negotiations  are  not  necessarily  an  ideal 
training  ground  for  all-round  political  leadership.  Trade 
union  educational  schemes  should ,  therefore,  envisage  a 
political  training  of  the  members. 

5.  All  union  members  must  be  entitled  to  stand  for 
parliamentary  candidates’  positions.  This  involves  the 
abolition  of  discrimination  against  Communist  Party  mem¬ 
bers. 

6.  The  united  front  of  the  workers  on  the  electoral 
field  should  be  secured  by  the  affiliation  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  to  the  Labour  Party. 

12.  THE  COMMUNISTS  AND  THE  TRADE  UNIONS 

The  Communist  Party,  composed  of  the  most 
militant  and  advanced  workers,  has  no  interests 
apart  from  those  of  the  general  body  of  trade  union¬ 
ists.  It  places  this  policy  before  the  working  class 
in  the  belief  that  its  proposals  will  win  acceptance 
from  thoughtful  trade  unionists,  whether  leaders  or 
rank  and  file,  and  that  their  operation  of  them  will 
strengthen  the  trade  union  movement  for  advance 
both  in  war  and  in  peace. 

It  believes  that  the  trade  union  movement  has  a 
decisive  part  to  play  in  the  fight  against  Fascism 
and  in  the  settlement  of  post-war  problems. 

The  policy  put  forward  here  can  be  of  immediate 
value  in  the  mobilisation  of  the  whole  of  Britain’s 
industrial  army,  and  rapidly  raise  the  influence  and 
numerical  strength  of  the  trade  union  movement. 

Finally,  the  Communist  Party  submits  that 
through  the  development  of  unity  in  its  own  ranks 
the  trade  union  movement  can  exercise  a  still 
greater  measure  of  influence  in  the  post-war  period 
directed  towards  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
economic  and  social  advancement  of  the  mass  of  the 
common  people. 

The  Communist  Party  will  light  alongside  the 
trade  unions  to  achieve  that  strength  and  security 
necessary  to  promote  the  immediate  and  ultimate 
interests  of  the  working  class. 
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